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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1960. 
Hon. Haroitp D. Cootey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuHatrman: Hereto is attached a report on my recent 
trip to Poland, Russia, India, Afghanistan, Indonesia, Nepal, and 
Australia. 

While my visit to Poland was in the capacity of a representative to 
the Interparliamentary Union, and while my visit to Moscow was 
unofficial, the remainder of this tour was carried out on your advice 
and under your instructions and was undertaken in an effort to acquire 
a better understanding of agricultural practices in the nations visited 
and to see at first hand just how our distribution of agricultural com- 
modities under Public Law 480 functions. Since ours was not an 
auditing mission, but rather one primarily intended to secure a broad 
understanding of conditions, the report is in the nature of a memo- 
randum of my personal observations and conclusions, and includes 
comments on Poland and Moscow. 

I was accompanied by Hon. Paul Jones of Missouri, a valued mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Foreign Agriculture. At my request, 
Mr. Jones is filing his own observations—not because there was any 
basic differences in our viewpoints but in the hope that in this way 
we might be able to give a clearer and more accurate picture. Mr. 
Jones and I were not accompanied by any other individuals and our 
reports are entirely cur own. Inasmuch as our expenses, after leaving 

oscow, were paid out of counterpart funds, a full account of which 
has been filed with the clerk of our committee, we did not spend any 
committee funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Poace, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Agriculture. 


Vv 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH REPRESENTATIVE 
BOB POAGE 


SCOPE, REASONS, AND COST OF CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 


The first part of my trip was made as a delegate from the U.S. 
Congress to the annual conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
which was held in Warsaw, Poland. This was the first such conference 
ever held behind the Iron Curtain. Most of the delegates were 
accompanied by their wives. We traveled on one of the 707 jetplanes 
which had recently flown Vice President Nixon to Russia. The 
Interparliamentary Union, or IPU, is the oldest of all international 
organizations. 

he United States has been especially anxious to prevent control of 
this organization from falling into the hands of the Communists. 
It was at an IPU meeting at Helsinki, Finland, 4 years ago that I was 
denied a Russian visa because I had publicly pointed to Russia’s 
refusal to agree to mutual inspection to implement any disarmament 
agreement. I feared that I might be rejected again because I recalled 
in a speech before the Warsaw meeting the fact that the Russian 
Army withheld all help from the non-Communist Polish freedom 
fighters until Hitler heat completely destroyed Warsaw, but since the 
Soviet delegation extended a blanket invitation to all delegations at 
Warsaw to visit Russia, they could not very well reject me. 

At the IPU meeting each American delegate draws the same per 
diem expense allowance as is paid our representatives at other inter- 
national meetings—$50 per day—whether the delegate travels alone 
or with his wife. Mrs. Poage accompanied me to the IPU meeting, 
but she returned to the United States direct from Warsaw. 

I went on to Moscow with 10 other Members of Congress. We were 
not the guests of the Soviet Government but paid our own expenses 
while in p rrcsaeie for a 4-day visit. From Moscow most of our group 
returned to Germany and ultimately to the United States. 

Congressman Paul Jones of Missouri and I went on to Australia as 
official representatives of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Under my friend and chairman of the full committee, Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley, I have long served as head of the Subcommittee on Livestock 
and Feed Grains. I also serve as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Agricultural Operations. Mr. Jones is a longtime member of 
this latter subcommittee. 

We wanted to see the cattle industry of Australia. We also wanted 
to see just what use was being made of the wheat and other foodstuffs 
we are shipping to India and several other eastern countries. We have 
supplied India with well over a billion dollars worth of food. Our 
committee writes the legislation controlling these shipments. Each 
year there must be a reappraisal of these programs. Only by observ- 
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ing the operations on the ground and by talking with those in charge 
can we feel we are in a position to passlaws. We need to see how these 
vast sums are being spent. We also need to make a continuing ap- 
praisal of the agricultural potentials of foreign lands both as possible 
markets and as competitors. 

In return for our surplus agricultural commodities sold under Public 
Law 480, we receive foreign currency. This is called counterpart. 
Some of it is used to pay the expenses of the United States in the foreign 
land. In India we have built.a fine new Embassy with some of this 
counterpart. We lend some of the money back for local development, | 
but vast sums are piling up in many countries over the world. While | 
this counterpart represents a valuable asset and should be accounted | 
for, just as US. dollars, I feel that we should use it to improve our 
understanding of the program which produces it.. If we leave it in 
the foreign land unspent, we are sure to lose it in the course of years, 
because we simply cannot afford to demand the goods and services it 
represents. To do so would, in many cases, wipe out all the good our 
shipments of foods may have accomplished. 

I feel that it would bs well if we would use part of this money to 
promote an interchange of people. In any event, I think that it is 
silly to use dollars to pay the expenses of public officials traveling 
abroad where counterpart can be used. have, therefore, long 
followed the practice of using counterpart to pay for my official travel. 
All of my expenses as a representative of the Agriculture Committee 
were paid with counterpart. The law does not require it, but since 
I think it should, I filed a complete accounting, just as I would have 
been required to do had I spent dollars. As it was, I spent no dollars 
(except my own) from Warsaw onward. Most of our transportation 
was purchased by the State Department with counterpart but my 
direct expenses, for which I received foreign currency, amounted to 
approximately the equivalent of 350 U.S. daltats for nearly a month. 

e were able to hold our expenditures within this limit largely 
because of hospitality extended to us both by American and Australian 
friends. Mr. Jones’ expenses were approximately the same as mine. 

Travel is like going fishing: There is little use going if one can’t come 
home and tell of what he caught (or saw). It is with the hope that I 
can pass On to the committee which sent me some of what I saw and 
learned that I have attempted to write this report. I certainly 
recognize that my short visit did not give me enough information to 
claim any special knowledge of any of the countries we visited, nor do 


I claim any literary ability. I hope, however, that the report may be 
helpful. 


POLAND—ITS GOVERNMENT AND ITS PEOPLE 


The Interparliamentary Union Conference at Warsaw was well 
attended. Fifty-eight nations were represented. The meetings 
occupied most of our time throughout the day and there were social | 
functions at which much of the work of the Conference was actually 
accomplished every night. 

Warsaw is a completely restored city. It was practically destroyed 
by the Germans during the war. Representatives of the present Ger- 
man Government publicly apologized at the IPU meeting for Hitler’s 
acts—I felt it was a fine gesture. As soon as the last of the Polish | 
freedom fighters were killed and the last of the downtown buildings 
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were dynamited by the Germans, the Russian Army moved across the 
Vistula River and took‘over. The Communists have been in charge 
of Poland ever since. I doubt that a majority of the Polish people 
favor communism but geography forces Poland into the Soviet bloc 
and would do so even in the absence of the threat of military force 
(there are Russian armies on both sides of Poland—in the U.S.S.R. 
and in East Germany). 

Poland must trade with the U.S.S.R. We have made some efforts to 
enable the Poles to carry on some trade with the United States, par- 
ticularly under the terms of Public Law 480, which authorizes the sale 
of agricultural products for local currencies. We want the Poles to 
direct their own destiny, but it would be a great mistake for us to 
encourage any kind of revolution in Poland because the Russians 
would undoubtedly suppress any non-Communist government just 
as ruthlessly as they did in Hungary. 

The Polish people seem dejected and depressed although they have 
done a remarkable job of rebuilding their capital city. Practically all 
of the construction is done by the Government. The Government 
has taken over much of the property of Poland although there is still 
some private property in Warsaw and a great deal in the rural areas. 
Indeed, the Government has recently offered some of the western lands 
(taken from the Germans) for sale to private farmers. 

We drove through the country for about 200 miles to Poznan in 
western Poland. Poznan was at one time a German city but was 
given to Poland at the end of World WarI. We attended the opening 
of a U.S. consulate office there, the first we have had outside of War- 
saw. The country is largely the flat, sandy plain of northern Europe 
which stretches all the way from France into Russia. The land is 
relatively poor. It needs lots of fertilizer. Most of the work is done 
with horses or by hand, but they have some Russian-made tractors— 
large, unwieldy looking machines. The houses are almost all small. 
There has been no such accumulation of wealth over the centuries as 
one sees in Western Europe. The crops are largely grain (rye and 
barley), sugar beets, and hay. There are lots of cattle and some 
hogs—all stock is kept in barns. 

The Russians took the eastern part of Poland and incorporated it 
in the U.S.S.R. They gave the Poles a part of East Germany, but it 
has been difficult to get this area settled because the boundaries have 
changed so many times throughout the centuries that the average 
Pole is afraid that the Germans will some day retake the territory. 
It would, of course, be a blessing to everyone concerned if all of these 
European boundaries could be definitely settled but thvre seems to be 
little prospect of that at the moment. 

The Poles are a strongly Catholic people and they have succeeded 
in retaining most of their churches in spite of Communist pressure. 
In Warsaw they have rebuilt many shamans along with all other types 
of buildings. ‘The Russians built a skyscraper in the center of Warsaw 
which is known as the Palace of Culture. tt is a magnificent building 
and it completely dominates the city but there seems to be considerable 
resentment against it on the part of. the Poles. They say the Russians 
built this monumental structure and charged it to the Poles when they 
needed shelter, schools, and hospitals. 

While in Poland I felt the people had a very small voice in their 
Government, but after I visited Russia, I realized that the Poles 
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have much more democracy than exists in the U.S.S.R.—at least there 
is some political opposition and there are foreign goods in the stores 
and foreign press reports in the newspapers. 

At the risk of exposing a conuidentble degree of ignorance and with 
the certainty that other Russian travelers will challenge some of my 
observations, it shall now be my purpose to outline some Soviet 
economic developments. - 


MOSCOW AND SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE U.S.S.R. 


Visitors to the Soviet Union are apt to accept Moscow as typical 
of the U.S.S.R., just as foreigners in the U.S.A. are likely to decide 
that New York represents America. Neither assumption is correct. 

Moscow is the capital of the Soviet Union and of the Russian 
Soviet Socialistic Republic. Russia is only one of 15 “Republics” 
which make up the U.S.S.R. (C.C.C.P. in Russian). True, Russia is 
far larger and more important than any of the other ‘Republics.” 
I think it should be considered the ‘“Texas” of the U.S.S.R. 

Moscow is a city of over 5 million people. Most of them live in 
Government-owned apartments. Often a family will have only one or 
two rooms and will share both bath and kitchen with others. This 
situation is not satisfactory to the Russians. They are building more 
large, new apartment buildings than I have ever seen. These build- 
ings are often 2 blocks long and are 8, 10, to 12 stories high. There 
are hundreds of such buildings under construction. Gradually they 
are improving the housing situation but they have a long way to go. 

In the matter of food they have gone further than they have in 
housing. As I see it, no one is going hungry in Russia today. It is 
not too long ago that people starved because they did not have enough 
food. Today their food is not as varied or as fancy as ours, but it is 
good and nourishing. One who likes soup will do all right in Russia, 
and I like soup. 

We have all heard of Russia’s rapid industrialization. Moscow is 
not a great industrial center. We did not get to any of the great in- 
dustrial centers like Gorki or Stalingrad, but we did see a grain com- 
bine factory in Rostov which employs 22,000 people, and in Tashkent 
we visited what was said to be the largest cotton mill in the world. 
It is not, however, necessary to visit the actual factories to realize 
that Russia has gone a long way toward industrialization. The stores 
are full of goods—shabby and high-priced though they may be. These 
goods are produced in the U.S.S.R. This is the first country I ever 
visited where you cannot even buy a Gillette razor blade or a tube of 
Colgate’s dental cream. They simply don’t sell imported goods, ex- 
cept for a very small amount from the satellites. The important 
thing is that the U.S.S.R. is now producing all its essential industrial 
goods as well as its food. 

Transportation ranges from oxen to airplanes. Moscow has auto- 
mobiles, but their world-famed subways carry far more people than 
all their autos. The Moscow subways are not only efficient, they are 
clean and the stations are works of art. Far deeper than any other 
subway system, the tubes are reached on the longest escalators in the 
world. The trains run fast and frequently. There are probably 
more trucks and buses on the surface than there are cars. I am sure 
this is true in the smaller cities. The trucks all look like army trucks. 
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They have none as large as our freight trucks and few as small as our 
ickups. Their buses carry most of the people in the rural areas. 
hey are generally smaller than our highway buses. The cities also 

still operate a great number of very old streetcars, generally with one 

or two trailers. 

There seems to be no coordinated long-distance highway system, 
but there are more hard-surfaced roads in the rural areas than I had 
expected. There seems to be a system of roads leading into each 
urban center with few, if any, connecting links. Our longest trip by 
car—230 miles from Tashkent to Samarkand, revealed very heavy 
truck and bus traffic through the irrigated areas, with practically no 
traffic through the desert areas. In other words, the traffic was all 
local. The Soviet rail system is extensive and they run a great man 
trains, both freight and passenger. They use a wide gage, and sti 
operate coal-burning locomotives. Their commercial planes include 
everything from old “puddle jumpers’? to the most modern jets. 
Generally, the air service is better than I had expected, but at times 
there is no service—just transportation. We found very few planes 
flying on time. 

SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture was the stone on which the great wave of Soviet com- 
munism first broke enough to yield some foam. Marx and Lenin beth 
thought that all the means of production should belong to the state. 
The ‘old Bolsheviks” sought to take over all the farms of Russia. 
The peasants who had joined in the revolution on the belief that they 
would thereby own their own farms were no more anxious to be the 
tenants of the Communist government than to be tenants of the Czar. 
They resisted the takeover. The Government was able to take their 
homes by force but it simply could not force them to produce. 

After liquidating millions of farmers, the practical Joe Stalin made 
a compromise with individual ownership which resulted in the re- 
stored and increased production which has in recent years enabled the 
U.S.S.R. to meet its food needs. 

The farmers gave up private ownership and Stalin gave up state 
ownership of at least part of the farms. While much of the farmland 
of the U.S.S.R. is today incorporated in state farms, most of the farm 
people live on collective farms. These farms are owned by coopera- 
tives composed of the people who live on the farm. They buy their 
machinery and supplies from the Government—the only source of 
supply—and they sell their products to the Government, except 
the small amount which can move in the free market. The income 
of the workers on state farms is fixed. It is a definite salary and bears 
no relation to the season or the productivity of the farm. On the other 
hand, the member of a collective farm depends on the success of the 
farm for his livelihood. He simply receives his pro rata share of the 
proceeds of the farm’s profits. If there are no profits, he has to 
tighten his belt. 

It is true that the collective farm is a long way from our completely 
free individual operation. The state controls the market. The 
farmer is still under complete es but it is the chairman of 
the cooperative who tells him what to plant and what work to do, 


not the Government. Nevertheless, the impact of this deviation on 
the theories of Lenin and of Marx is tremendous. Theoretical 
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communism proved unworkable. It could not feed the people. 

Their stomachs were never filled until Marshal Stalin a to let 

agriculture use a considerable number of the incentives of free enter- 
rise. This first and fundamental break in the Communists’ facade 

— been followed by other vital breaks, such as the right to own a 
ome. 

Until I visited the rural areas of the U.S.S.R., I had not realized 
that today many Russians own their own homes, both on the farms 
and in the smaller cities (I think it is true that there still is practically 
no homeownership in Moscow). Not only can one own a home and 
pass it on to his children, or sell it, so long as it continues to be used 
as a home, but the Government will actually give the lot and will 
go further and lend up to about $2,000 at 8 percent interest to help 
construct a home. Naturally, most houses are small (shotgun 
houses, we would call them) but the very fact of homeownership is, 
to me, tremendously important. Definitely, it is a step closer to 
capitalism. 

ussian farmers have adequate and modern machinery available, 
but they simply don’t use nearly as much of it as their factories pro- 
duce. e visited probably the largest combine factory in the world. 
It produces great quantities of very large combines. Many use a 
separator as large as the old steam-drawn J. I. Case threshing machines 
of my boyhood. I am convinced that much of their machinery is not 
practical and was produced by the Government solely for prestige 

oses. 
J most all farms, whether state or cooperative owned, are diversified 
farms. They are so large that they must diversify. They have 
from 100 to 1,500 families on a farm. The families all live in villages. 
There are no rural homes in the sense we know them. There may be 
several villages on one farm. At one of the villages will be the head- 
quarters. On the collective farms this will include the chairman’s 
office, and on the state farms it will include the office of the manager. 
In either case, there will be a ‘Palace of Culture,” a kind of com- 
munity center where there will be an auditorium for picture shows, 
home talent, and for traveling shows. It will include a kitchen for 
the preparation of community meals. It will probably include a 
library and some art exhibits. 

The livestock on the Russian farms I saw was rather poor. Their 
cattle are almost all basically Holsteins, but practically none are 
purebred. Most of them are in poor condition. We saw some very 
ote horses (they still use lots of draft horses) and also some very 
arge sheep. All livestock, including geese, is herded by men, women, 
and children, and in most areas, except in the cotton country, is 
kept in the barn most of the time. 


SOVIET COTTON PRODUCTION 


The Soviet Union produces in the neighborhood of 8 million bales 
of cotton—roughly a little more than half of our normal production. 
About seven-eighths of this is produced in the Uzbek Republic in 
central Asia. of this cotton is produced above 38° north latitude, 
whereas all of the cotton in the United States is produced somewhere 
south of this line. Possibly the low elevations (the Caspian Sea is 
below sea level) and the protection of surrounding mountains give 
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this desert region a faster growing season than any comparable area 
in the United States, but should we begin producing cotton through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Iowa, it might well aggravate our already 
serious surplus problems. 

All of this cotton is grown under irrigation. The rainfall rarely 
exceeds 8 inches per year. The irrigation water comes down from 
the high Himalaya Mountains lying to the east in China and Tibet. 
Water seems to be plentiful and will probably not be a limiting factor 
for a long time. In the cotton areas little is grown other than cotton 
and some fruits and vegetables for local consumption. In spite of 
~~ that the cotton is all irrigated, most of it seems to be cross 
plowed. 

We saw little evidence of insect damage, but there was some root 
rot. Statistics indicate an average yield of about 1% bales per acre. 
I am sure that the cotton we saw did not exceed this estimate. This 
is not a large yield for irrigated cotton. 

It is often stated in the United States that all of the Russian crop 
is harvested mechanically; however, we saw only one mechanical 
picker in operation and it was doing an extremely poor job. We saw 
a number of pickers sitting around farm headquarters, but the crop 
was being harvested by thousands of men, women, and children 
pore in small sacks which they carried around their neck, so that 

y the time they have 20 or 25 pounds they are forced to stop picking 
and weigh out. They weigh on exactly the same kind of scales we 
do, but they dump their cotton not in their truck but onto a dryin 
platform and sometimes onto the highway pavements. We foun 
many roads where half of the paved surface was filled with cotton for 
as much as a mile. On two occasions we had to drive in the ditch 
because the entire road was being used to dry cotton. 

Cotton is dried even though there is no apparent moisture, because 
much of it will be stacked at the gin where it will wait many months 
before it is ginned. The gins are very large and operate at high 
speed, but there are few of them (we were told only 120 in the entire 
Soviet Union), therefore they cannot gin the crop as it comes in. 
We were told that these gins run 24 hours a day for 10 to 11 months 
a year. We visited one gin, an 8-stand operation, which was putting 
out 600 bales a day. The cotton is pressed to high density at the 
gin and is completely covered with a good-looking burlap wrapper, 
the ends of which are sewed up by women at the gm. Althou h the 
bales weigh approximately 500 pounds, they are less than half the 
size of our bales. They are tied with 10 strands of heavy round wire 
instead of the flat bale ties with which we are familiar. No samples 
a taken and the bales are never cut or opened until they reach the 
mill. 

- No one bothers to determine the staple of the cotton. The gins 
are all government-owned, but they buy cotton in the seed from both 
state and collective farms. They explained that they did not need 
to determine the staple because the gin sells the seed to the farm in 
the spring and “‘we know about what staple to expect.” Later we 
visited a tremendous cotton mill in Tashkent and found that the mill 
made no effort to determine staple or to blend the cotton that it was 
spinning. I am sure that they do not get as good quality cloth as 
we do, Sut I am equally sure that their practices prove rather con- 
clusively that we put too much emphasis on detailed grade and staple. 
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The Government is expanding the cotton-growing area by buildin 
large irrigation canals into what is now desert. As water is mov 
farther into the desert the Government builds complete towns or 
villages which will become parts of state-owned farms. All of the 
omer are made before people are brought in to operate the 

arms. 

I think one of the most alarming features of the Soviet cotton 
industry, and for that matter the production of most of the basic farm 
commodities, is the ability of the Soviet Government to dump a large 
amount of cotton or other farm products on the world market at any 
time and at any price it sees fit. While there is no apparent surplus of 
either cotton or grain in the U.S.S.R. at the present time, the Govern- 
ment could unquestionably put a million bales of cotton on the world 
market at 10 cents per pound if it felt that this was advantageous. 
In like manner, it could dump wheat on the world market at 50 cents 

er bushel. This might involve some lowering of living standards, 
ut I think that the Soviet Government would be willing to lower the 
standards of its own people if it felt that the action would be advan- 
sageone to it in the long run. This is a serious danger which con- 
onts us. 


SOVIET EDUCATION, ‘‘DEMOCRACY,’’ AND RELIGION 


That the Communist government has brought a tremendous im- 
provement in education to the Russian people cannot be denied. 

ior to the revolution very few people could read or write. Today 
the percentage of illiteracy in the Soviet Union is probably lower than 
it is in the United States. For practical purposes everyone can read 
and write. Education is universal and com yng | from about 6 to 15 
years of age. It has not, however, ws the degree of refinement 
or luxury that it has in the United States. By our standards most of 
the school buildings are old and inadequate. 

Congressman Jones and I visited a large school in the city of 
Tashkent. In this particular school there were more than 1,000 
students. ‘They ranged all the way from the lst through the 11th, 
their highest grade. The building was a very substantial four-story 
structure, comparable to those built in the United States half a centur 
ago. It was even equipped with the same type of double desks with 
an inkwell in the center as was the country school of 50 years ago 
where I started my education. We visited the first-grade class and 
found the little folks extremely polite and well behaved. Of course, 
I could only “read” the pictures in their books but I am sure they 
contained the Russian equivalent of, ‘“This is a cat,’’ This is a dog,”’ ete. 

We visited an eighth-grade English class. To my surprise they 
teach English in all of the schools, even in central Asia. Their 
scientific laboratories seem to be well equipped but their gymnasiums 
and their lunchrooms were woefully sma 3 our standards. There 
are no free lunches, even for schoolchildren, in the U.S.S.R. The 
students or their parents must pay cash for the soup, sandwiches, and 
soft drinks which are served here. They have the same problem of 
lack of classrooms that we have. A pest of their schools operate with 
two shifts a day. By and large, their schoolchildren behave. ve 
much like American children. Schools are in session 6 days a Ha! 4 
and apparently run about 10 months per year. Only those who make 
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the better grades are allowed to go to college, but once in the university 
the Government pays all expenses so long as the student continues to 
do his work caluteaaee, f his grades fall down, he is assigned to a 
job in the subway or in a factory “where he can better utilize his 
talents.” 

The Russian people feel that they have a democracy because they 
have the right to drop a piece of paper in a ballot box and vote for 
their member of congress (that is the Supreme Soviet). The member’s 
election, however, is automatically guaranteed because there is no 
way to vote for anyone else. Under the Czars the average man did 
not enjoy even this form of democracy. Hence, the people overlook 
the fact that they have no real choice and that all of their local officials 
are appointed and not elected. They do not realize that they are 
denied the real substance of democracy —the right to make a choice. 

This use of conditions as they existed under the Czars as the only 
basis of evaluating institutions seems to me to be particularly im- 
portant if we are to understand the Russian attitude toward (or 
against) religion. Prior to the revolution most of the Russian people 
were nominally members of the Russian Orthodox Church. They 
looked upon it as an arm of the Czar’s government. When they over- 
threw the Czar they were willing to go along with the Communists 
and overthrow the church, which they associated with the Czar. Of 
course, most Russian peasants equated the Orthodox Church with 
religion in general. It was therefore easy for the Communists to 
build up public resentment against religion, but they were never able 
to break down the religious faith of all the people. Today there is 
very substantial evidence of a religious sherk in Russia. Unless the 
Russian people get the idea that foreigners are trying to direct them, 
they will, in my opinion, return to Christianity within the next 
generation. 

We were in Moscow one Sunday and attended services at a Baptist 
church which was filled and overflowing into the street. We were told 
there were eight non-Orthodox churches in Moscow and 35 Russian 
Orthodox churches in which services are still allowed. The next 
Sunday we were in Samarkand, where the religion of the masses had 
been Mohammedanism but the Communists have sought to discourage 
and suppress the practice of the Moslem religion just as they have the 
practice of Christianity 

The Soviet authorities go to great pains to explain that they allow 
complete religious freedom but they do everything possible, short of 
direct legal prosecution, to make it unpleasant and unpopular to pro- 
fess any religion and they have a large part of the young people 
professing atheism. It is the official Government position that any 
group may practice its own religion, but the Government, as the 
“landlord,” makes it extremely difficult, and in most cases impossible, 
to erect a new church building or to use one of the thousands of closed 
orthodox churches for religious purposes. 


THE SOVIET MERCANTILE SYSTEM 


The Russians often say that anyone can engage in the retail business, 
and this is technically true, but, as in so many other cases, it is not 
true from a practical standpoint. In the first place, if one wanted to 
open a retail store, he would have to get a location. The Government 
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owns all the possible sites and, as far as I could ascertain, there is no 
way whereby he could get a building, but if we assume it were possible 
to overcome that diffic ity, he would still have to buy a stock of goods. 
That must be purchased from the Government—there is no other 
source of supply. 

_ The Government charges the same retail price to everyone and it 
does not do a wholesale business. Therefore, our would-be store 
keeper must buy at exactly the same price at which his competitors 
(the Government-owned stores) will be selling to his prospective 
customers on each side of his store. 

Clearly there can’t be much profit, but if one is interested only in 
volume, he runs into still another hurdle—it is illegal to hire anyone 
for wage in Russia. Our storekeeper could operate only to the extent 
that he could serve the public in person. 

The result is that the Government owns and operates all stores in 
the U.S.S.R.—there is no competition. There is absolute fair trade. 
Prices are the same in all stores (with some regional differentials). 
There are more goods available than I had expected to see, but they 
are all priced excessively high—for instance, a pair of men’s shoes 
which would sell here for $12 would probably sell for $40 in Russia, 
and $40 is half a month’s wages for lots of Russian workers. 

In Moscow the ss a8 department store is known as Gum (pro- 
nounced ‘‘Goom’’). It is divided by three parallel walks, all of which 
are roofed with glass. These walks have bridges on the second and 
third floor levels so that it resembles a number of small stores under 
one roof, and that is just what it is. Customers select the articles 
they want. The clerks (they cannot be called salesladies as they make 
no effort to sell) list your selections on a slip of paper which you must 
take to the cashier. After you have paid, the cashier gives you a 
receipt which you can then take back to the clerk and exchange it for 
the goods. Each transaction involves getting in line and generally 
waiting some minutes. 

The control of all retail outlets has enabled the Soviet to perform 
some sleight of hand in the field of government finance. We were 
often taunted L~ the claim that with a very low income tax (9 percent) 
the U.S.S.R. was able to maintain the largest military establishment 
in the world, conduct vast social programs, and still balance its budget. 
Of course, our Russian friends did not mention the fact that no matter 
how far out of balance the budget might get, all that it is necessary 
for the Government to do is to double the price of bacon and beans. 
All of the stores belong to the Government. Any increase in the 
markup of goods goes into the treasury. Therefore, an increase in 
the price of food has exactly the same effect as a tax increase. The 
truth is that probably nowhere does the Government take such a large 
part of what the people produce. 

The free market is an exception to the communistic retail pattern 
but it involves nothing except those agricultural products which can 
be used without commercial processing, like chickens and eggs, butter 
and cheese, fruits and vegetables, etc. These products, which are 

wn on the private patches around homes, and a little of the pro- 
uction of the collective farms, can be sold by the farmers or the farm 
women in a free market. Here it usually brings a higher price than 
roduce in the state stores, not only because there may be a shortage 
in the stores but also because it is probably fresher. There is, how- 
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ever, no such market for cotton, wheat, or corn. Only the Govern- 
ment has the facilities to process these crops and, therefore, only the 
Government will purchase them. 

Soft drinks are often dispensed from automatic machines (the pro 
erty of the Government). While Congressman Jones and I were walk, 
ing through a park, he determined to try a drink. We saw no paper 
cups in Russia. Each machine has a glass and a spray-style glass 
washer. I doubted the effectiveness of the wash, but after Congress- 
man Jones got his drink a bystander, evidently believing that I had 
no money, stepped up and put a coin in the slot and purchased a glass 
of cream soda for me, which I then had to drink and did so without 
any bad effects. 

THE IRON CURTALN 


By the term “Iron Curtain” we mean all of the regulations, devices, 
and practices which are used to prevent the free interchange of knowl- 
edge and understanding between the people of the Communist coun- 
tries and those of the free world. The Iron Curtain is not entirely a 
legal device. The greater part of its effectiveness rests on simple lack 
of information. As World War II drew to a close, the Russian rulers 
evidently feared that if their people were given an opportunity to 
understand what the West offered in the way of living conditions, 
freedom of thought, participation in government, and opportunities 
for improvement, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to maintain 
‘support for the communistic philosophy which was, and still is, gen- 
erally accepted in the Soviet Union. ‘hey wanted the Russian people 
to compare their position only with conditions as they existed in 
Russia prior to the revolution. 

To be sure their people did not demand the economic and political 
freedom of the West, they determined that their people should not 
have an opportunity to know of Western progress; hence, the Iron 
Curtain. Be Soviet rulers imposed an actual physical barrier at 
the borders of the satellites, not so much for the purpose of preventing 
the infiltration of Western visitors as for the purpose of preventing 
people from the U.S.S.R. and from the satellites from traveling in 
the West and seeing for themselves. 

Although there have been modifications and relaxations of the re- 
strictions, it is still difficult for Western visitors to see the Soviet 
Union, but it is even more difficult for Soviet visitors to see the West. 
First, the average Soviet citizen does not have enough money to pay 
for a trip through the United States, but even if he had I am afraid 
he would find it very difficult to get clearance from his Government, 
but if both of these hurdles were overcome he would, in all probability, 
find our Government imposing a series of “made in Moscow’”’ regula- 
tions which would effectively limit his visit. 

We can’t control Soviet regulations, but it seems to me to be the 
height of folly for our American Government to apply the very regu- 
lations which we deplore on the part of the Soviet. It is true that 
most people think of these regulations as having to do with the security 
of our country. We should, of course, exclude any person, whether 
he comes from Russia or from England, from Mexico or Canada, or 
any other country, whom we have reason to believe is seeking admis- 
sion to the United States for the purpose of overthrowing or attacking 
our Government; but, if we consider it safe to admit my ts visitor 
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to this country, we should permit the visitor to see as much of our 
American way of life as he cares to. 

At the IPU meeting in Warsaw I met a member of the Supreme 
Soviet, a noted lady physician from Moscow. She had attended a 
number of other meetings of the [PU and we had considered her rather 
friendly. This year she was very bitter. She said, ‘Il went to Canada 
thissummer. 1 wanted to visit your country (the U.S.A.). I wanted 
to see your Capital. I wanted to see your farming area and your 
west coast, but your Government would allow me to visit only in 
New York City.” 

Undoubtedly, this is true. Our Government has copied and does 
impose exactly the same type of regulations that the Soviet Govern- 
ment imposes on visitors. | asked to visit Novosibirsk in Siberia. 
The Soviet officiais did not give me permission to do so. It is true 
that they imposed these restrictions on travel first, but I think that 
the United States of America should rise to greater heights than merely 
to shout “You’re another” and adopt the same type of restrictions 
to which we object on the part of the Russians. Surely if this lady 
were a menace to the Government of the United States, she should 
not have been admitted to New York City. If she wasn’t a menace 
in New York City, she wasn’t a menace in Texas, and she should have 
been allowed and even encouraged to see all of the United States. 

Generally speaking, I see no purpose in making a display of our 
living standards, but I think the situation is different in the Soviet 
Union. If the Soviet people are to be convinced that there is any 

ood in free enterprise or any good in competitive democracy as we 
chow it, they must be given an opportunity to see the results of our 
system. I have sufficient confidence in our system to be willing to 
submit it to the test of actual inspection. The very fact that the 
Communists seem to fear such a comparison makes me confident of 
the superiority of our approach, but it is not enough to convince 
ourselves. 

We must convince the Soviet people, or rather we must give them 
the opportunity to convince themselves. If the people of the U.S.S.R. 
become convinced that our system truly offers them a better way of 
life, they are going to seek our system and much of the tension which 
now affects the world will gradually disappear. Unquestionably, 
communism fears a policy of open-door comparison of results. For 
this very reason we should welcome it. 


THE SOVIET PEOPLE 


The Russian people are generally intelligent and energetic. In many 
respects they more nearly resemble Americans than do the people 
of a great many other lands. They were kind and hospitable to us 
and I cannot believe there is any widespread resentment against the 
American people. Most Russians feel that the American Government 
(and they draw the same distinction between our Government and the 
people that we do in the case of the Soviet Government and the Russian 
people) is planning to attack the Soviet Union. 

hey did not ask us whether this is true. They simply state it as 
a fact and then express their disappointment. They always assure us 
that they want peace. I think they do. They realize just as we do 
that no one could win a modern war. Everyone would lose. We, of 
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course, assured them that the United States would never attack them, 
but they didn’t believe-us. 

I am convinced in case of war the people of Russia would support 
their Government just as firmly as the people of the United States 
would support our Government. As I see it, it is a terrible mistake for 
us to assume that there is some probability of revolution in the Soviet 
Union, just as the Russians are mistaken in their rather widespread 
belief that we stand on the verge of a “revolt of the workers.” I 
think there are millions of people in the satellite regions who would 
fight to overthrow communism if they felt they had the slightest 
chance of winning, but I feel strongly that the people of Russia and 
of all of the Soviet Republics which we visited sincerely believe they 
have the best possible system of government and of economics, and 
that they would fight to maintain it, not to overthrow it. 

The people are not as fearful of being seen talking with foreigners 
as we have been told they are. In Rostov Mr. Jones and I were 
quartered in an old hotel which lacked much in the way of modern 
conveniences. One afternoon we were visiting in a department store 
down the street looking at the goods and the high prices. A lady 
walked up to us and, speaking with perfect English, said, ‘Pardon me, 
but it is obvious that you gentlemen are foreigners who cannot speak 
Russian. Could I be of any assistance to you? If you care to make 
any purchases, could I help you?’ We told her we didn’t want to 
make any purchases, but since we knew that the store didn’t have 
any one simply to assist the English-speaking trade, we asked, ‘‘Are 
you an American?” She replied, ““No, I am Russian. I teach in the 
schools here in Rostov.” Mr. Jones then asked her if our hotel was 
the best in Rostov. She said, ‘“‘No, it’s not the best hotel in Rostov.” 
He then said, “We are paying enough. Why can’t we stay at the best 
hotel in Rostov?”’ She said, ‘“‘Why, it hasn’t been built yet.” In addi- 
tion to proving that Russians will talk to foreigners in a public place 
when they have a chance, it seems to me this lady displayed a rather 
general Russian trait of believing strongly in the future. 

I think most Russians want to be friendly just as Americans want 
to be friendly. Let me cite another incident which occurred in 
Tashkent. One evening Mr. Jones and I were walking near our hotel. 
A little boy of probably 9 years of age, dressed in tattered clothing, 
came up to us and proudly announced he could speak English. He 
wanted to know where we lived. He told us that we were his friends 
and he gave us each a present. He gave me a small rubber doll whieh 
would squeak when squeezed just like those sold in the United States, 
I didn’t want to take it but we felt it would hurt his feelings if we did 
not. 

I don’t have all the answers for friendly coexistence with the Rus- 
sians; nobody has. But after our short visit I agree with the indi- 
vidual who was reported by Evangelist Billy Graham as saying, 
“There are no experts on Russia, only varying degrees of ignorance.” 
There are, however, some things concerning which I possibly did not 
learn enough to make me doubt my own conclusions, but I do feel 
that it is very clear that— 

1. The standard of living in the Soviet Union is substantially better 
than it was under the Czars. 

2. It is not nearly as high as it is in the United States. 
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3. The Russian people firmly believe that their form of government 
and their economic system give them more than the Western system. 

4. The people of the U.S.S.R. will not revolt but will support their 
Government. 

5. These people firmly believe that the United States intends to 
destroy their Government. 

6. The Soviet people want peace but they have no way of knowing 
that we also want it. 

7. The Soviet people are well educated in a technical sense, but 
iver Bh no opportunity to consider and discuss the thinking of other 

eople. 

. g° If we are going to keep misunderstandings from building up into 
friction and war, we must break down the Iron Curtain. 


AFGHANISTAN-—-A DESERT BATTLEGROUND 


Afghanistan is a landlocked country about the size of Texas but 
with a considerably larger population. The standard of living is very 
low, but the mystery to me is how so many people live in such an un- 
a grt land. The rainfall and much of the topography resembles 

exas west of the Pecos River, although there are some mountains 
which rise much higher. 

We entered Afghanistan on the Russian airline from Tashkent, 
with a stop on the border at Termez. When we reembarked at Ter- 
mez, after examination of our luggage, we found about a dozen oxygen 
masks hanging on the back of the seats on the 21-passenger plane. 
There was no stewardess, and the pilot and copilot never came back 
in the passenger compartment. The oxygen masks were to help those 
passengers who were fortunate enough to get one to use as we flew 
over the Hindu Kush at something over 20,000 feet. The plane was 
not pressurized. 

e landed at Kabul (pronounced Cobble) about the middle of the 
afternoon, and found that Prime Minister Nehru of India was makin 
an official visit to Afghanistan and that we had already been include 
in the guest list for a reception being held at the home of the Indian 
Ambassador, and later as guests of Prime Minister Daud of Afghan- 
istan at an official state dinner where we were supposed to wear “black 
tie’ dress. We had no formal clothes, but some of our friends at the 
Embassy borrowed ties for us which we wore with our dark business 
suits. In the smaller countries of the East there is much formality at 
all social functions. We had the opportunity to meet both Mr. 
Nehru and Mr. Daud several times during our short visit. 

The people of Afghanistan are intensely religious Moslems. Islamic 
law controls all of their contacts. The tremendous influence of Islam 
has tended to make it difficult for the Russians to attain a large degree 
of influence, but the poverty of the people makes it certain that they 
are going to demand substantial economic progress or they will turn 
to some system which promises greater progress—and communism is 
free with promises. 

The Soviet Union has spent lots of money in Afghanistan and has 
given the country substantial physical improvements. For instance, 
the U.S.S.R. paved almost all of the major streets of Kabul. They 
built a large airport north of town and are presently building a road 
to the Russian border. Roads and schools are two of the major needs 
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of the country, and we are eo, technical assistance both in build- 
ing roads to the border of Pakistan and in establishing a system of 
public schools. There isn’t a mile of railroad in the whole 260,000 
square miles of Afghanistan, and until recently there have been no 
public schools. 

Possibly even more pressing than their need for roads, market, and 
education is their present need for food. The wheat crop has been 
very short for 2 successive years. We have been selling them about 
50,000 tons of wheat annually for local currency. That has been 
very helpful to the country in combating inflation, but in the long 
run they must produce their own food. We are trying to help them 
develop their agriculture in this respect. We have made substantial 
loans for the development of the Helmand Valley irrigation project 
and we hope to see them produce much of the food they eat. Nyitbe- 
tunately, from all I can learn, our operations in the Helmand Valley 
have been terribly mishandled. I think we now have an outstanding 
Ambassador and an able group of officials in Kabul. They have the 
confidence and cooperation of the Afghanistan Government, but Amer- 
ican prestige and standing has been seriously impaired because in the 
past we were either unable or unwilling to carry through on the projects 
we promised. 

ongressman Jones and I visited an agricultural fair at Kabul where 
they were displaying most of their farm products. It reminded me 
very much of one of our country fairs of a generation ago. Certainly 
the present Government is making a serious effort to help the people 
help themselves. This is a new approach in Afghanistan. For thou- 
sands of years the country has been a stopping point on the invasion 
routes leading between the Middle East, India, and central Asia, and 
most of the conquerors have established governments that simply took 
all they could from the local people and did absolutely nothing for the 
people. 

Now, approximately 95 percent are illiterate, even more live in 
extreme poverty, and there is a shortage of every essential except man- 
power. The people are, in the main, still living as their ancestors did 
thousands of years ago. Our efforts to raise their living standards are 
probably doing no more than neutralizing the Soviet efforts to lure 
them into communism. 


INDIA—ITS AGRICULTURAL BACKGROUND 


India is a large country—approaching the size of the United States. 
It has vast areas of fertile land and is possessed of tremendous resources, 
but it is the second most populous nation in the world. It has at least 
23¢ times as many people as the United States. The masses of the 

ople have for centuries, and still do, live in abject poverty. They 

ave been poor and undernourished for so long that most of them are 
well below our average in stature, strength, and health. 

The British built a great system of highways and railroads in India. 
They laid the foundation for some industrialization and they gave the 
literate classes (a very small part of the population) a common lan- 
guage, but they did nothing toward educating the masses or improving 
their deplorable living conditions. 

It is, of course, always easy to point out the defects in other.people 
and I have no desire to criticize anybody’s religion, but a combination 
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of religion, superstition, and tradition has done much to stay the hand 
of progress in India. For hundreds of years the Indian people ac- 
cepted the caste system, believing that one who was born into poverty 
and ignorance must remain in that condition and could not even 
associate with those who were fortunate enough to be born into a 
higher caste. 

he influence of Mahatma Gandhi and the new Republic of India 
have done much to break down that system. There is a great spirit 
of democracy and progress in India today which is recognized and 
accepted by the leaders. On the other hand, the great majority of 
the people are still illiterate; they speak many languages and, either 
because of national pride or resentment against the British, are re- 
fusing to accept English as their common language. 

Probably more far reaching is the common belief that cattle, 
monkeys, and, indeed, in the eyes of many Indians, all animal life is 
sacred and must be protected. Although the country does not pro- 
duce enough to provide an adequate diet for its inhabitants, great 
herds of cattle and bands of monkeys roam over the land eating any- 
thing in their path. There are, of course, varying degrees of ac- 
quiescence to Riots depredations. Some Indians confess that their 
reverence of these animals is mere superstition, but millions of people 
devoutly believe that these animals possess human souls. 

The devout Hindu will actually starve and see his family starve 
before he will eat a “sacred” animal. I fear that India will never 
be able to establish a sound economy until her people accept cattle 
as a major source of food rather than as a food-consuming element. 
Just think what would happen to our own economy if, instead of 
using cattle as a source of food and income, we were to allow them to 
range over our our farms and into our cities. 

Although it has many great industrial cities, India is still basically 
dependent upon agriculture. Possibly three-fourths or four-fifths of 
her people live in neither the cities nor the country but in rural 
villages. These villages create the basis of all Indian economy. The 
are generally an assembly of mud or sun-dried brick huts. Eac 
village has a pone or mudhole adjoining the houses. This pond often 
provides both domestic water and the low spot into which refuse is 
washed by the rains, as well as serving as a wallowing pit for the 
water buffalo which are so widely used as draft animals. Obviously, 
sanitary conditions are appalling and the death rate is sasrate a 
high. The villagers work small tracts of land within a mile or two of 
the village. In many cases there is not even a road connecting one 
village with the next. 

Much of the farmland is irrigated. In fact, India is said to have 
more irrigated acres than any other nation in the world. The Govern- 
ment brings water from the mountains over hundreds of miles in bi 
canals, but it provides no distribution system and the impoverish 
farmers have never been able to build or ~perate an adequate system 
of distributing water on the farms. In :nost parts of India there are 
very heavy rains during a few months out of the year and then there 
is a long dry period with no rain at all. Improved seed is practically 
unknown. There is some extension work going on, but it is going to 
= a long time to bring about the needed changes in Indian agri- 
culture. 
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INDIA——A LAND OF CONTRASTS 


India is, of course, a land of great contrasts. Although the people 
are poor, there are a few who, over the centuries, have built up vast 
fortunes. The present Government is seeking to eliminate these 
inequities. Most of the great accumulation of wealth in this country 
has not gone into the development of additional means of production 
as it does in our Western World. On the contrary, these great for- 
tunes have largely been invested in precious stones, gold, and unpro- 
ductive palaces. Thus, each generation has found itself struggling 
to produce food for more people but with no improvement whatever 
in the tools available for production. . 

Modern India, on the other hand, is seeking to industrialize. Four 
great steel plants are being built at this time. We are building one, 
one is being constructed by British capital, one by West Germans, 
and one by the Russians. This latter is the one of which we have 
heard so much. Actually, the Russians have simply provided more 
attractive credit terms than we could offer. They are charging the 
Indian Government for the construction and are providing the needed 
machinery, together with the technicians to erect it. have often 
thought that we might achieve much more by making deals of this 
kind than by the much more generous gifts which we have, in so 
many instances, made. 

Not only is there a great contrast between the new and old economy 
but there is a great contrast between the various sections of the coun- 
try and between the cities of India. New Delhi, which is a completely 

lanned capital on a very ancient site, was built largely by the British. 

hey erected most of the great public buildings; they laid out the 
beautiful residential sections which give the city a definite Western 
atmosphere. In recent years most of the nations of the world have 
built modern embassies. Our own embassy is outstanding and it 
was paid for largely with counterpart funds. There have been at 
least two very large modern Western Aype hotels constructed in New 
Delhi. They compare favorably with hotels anywhere. The Gov- 
ernment has built a great many modern Western-type apartment 
buildings for civil service workers. One does not see a great deal of 
poverty in New Delhi. The city exemplifies the aspirations of the 
new Government. 

On the other hand, Calcutta, long the commercial capital of India, 
is, in many respects, the most horrible city I have ever seen (and I 
visited some of the great Chinese cities 1a Ta the Communists took 
over). Millions of people live in almost unbelievable squalor. We 
drove through the city just at daybreak and saw thousands who were 
sleeping on the sidewalks. These people have no homes and most 
of them have no real means of support. To make matters worse, 
the Hooghly River, one of the mouths of the Ganges, on which 
Calcutta is cgted. is not only receiving less and less water from the 


parent stream, but is depositing so much silt downstream that it 
seems it will soon be impossible to keep the channel open for big ships. 
Actually, Calcutta is about twice as far (110 miles) from the sea as 
Houston is and depends entirely upon ocean shipping for its existence. 
As the port dies, millions of people are likely to die with it. 

By contrast, Madras is a growing city with an ever-increasing 
volume of foreign trade. The people in southern India seem to me 
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to be more realistic and practical than the people of the north. Their 
land is not as rich, but they appear to use it to better advantage. 
Incidentally, about one-third of the poor in this area are Christians 
and have been for many centuries. adition recounts that St. Jobn 
died here. 

Many of the great monuments of India were erected by Moham- 
medan or Mogul rulers. The most famous of all of these monuments 
is the Taj Mahal, located in Agra. Emperor Shah constructed it, of 
marble and alabaster in the form of a mosque with four minarets, as 
a tomb for and to honor his favorite wife, Mumtaz Mahall, beside 
whose body his own lies. This is said to be the most nearly erfect 
structure in the world. It stands overlooking the “sacred”’ Fiuina 
River, in striking contrast to the crumbling mud huts which make u 
such a large part of Indian construction. e were fortunate pect 
to be able to view it on a bright and cloudless afternoon. We had a 
full moon that night and I went back to see it by moonlight but a 
bank of clouds had built up and I never could get what is said to be 
the outstanding magnificence of a moonlight view. 

Other examples of the construction of the Mogul emperors are the 
“Red” forts in both Agra and in Old Delhi and the great mosque in 
Delhi. Today the majority of the Moslems of what was once British 
India live in Pakistan but the Moslem influence is still very strong. 
I sometimes wish that it were strong enough to give the present 
Indian Government a little more determination to take a firm stand 
against communism. The greatest weakness of Mr. Nehru and his 
Government seems to be its inability to see that communism is likely 
to destroy India. Possibly the action of the Communist Chinese in 
Tibet and in actually invading India may develop this understanding 
and a willingness to resist. 


INDIA—OUR AID PROGRAM THERE 


The United States is carrying on in India what is probably our 
largest foreign aid program. We have done a great deal for the people 
of India. e have provided food which was desperately needed. On 
our side, we have been disappointed to feel that the much smaller 
contributions from the U.S.S.R. have received far wider attention. 
We must, however, recognize that our aid program has been quite 
different from that of the Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R. has generally 
provided goods, or has built factories which India needed and has done 
so on longtime credit at low interest rates (2 percent). Most of the 
Soviet aid has been in connection with India’s industrialization 
program. 

e people of India are naturally greatly interested in the success 
of this program. They are able to measure their industrialization 
through the goals of their various 5-year plans. It is understandable 
that they should feel others are helping them in direct proportion to 
the visible attainment of their 5-year goals. Russian aid is of such a 
nature that it is all easy to see and to count. American aid, although 
absolutely essential in order to attain the 5-year goals, has been more 
indirect. It has provided food which made possible the attainment of 
construction and industrialization goals. It does not, however, show 
up so plainly, nor can they rely on it from year to year. 
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From the standpoint of the average Indian who eats our food, it is 
no aid at all. He buys our wheat, or the bread produced from our 
wheat, from the marketplace and pays the full price in rupees for it. 
He is likely to resent any statement to the effect that the United States 
has ‘‘helped” him. On the contrary, he feels he has provided us with 
a market for surplus commodities which we could not otherwise sell. 
He does not realize that had we not made it possible to let his Govern- 
ment pay for this food in rupees the food simply would never have 
come to India. 

Actually, what we do is to agree with the Indian Government that 
the United States will provide the dollars needed to pay Ameriean 
sellers of large quantities of food (basically wheat). Our Government 
pays in dollars and accepts from the Indian importer the equivalent 
amount of rupees which are left in India. Such a large quantity of 
rupees has built up over the years that I feel we are going to have to 
adopt a new policy of financing these sales. We can never undertake 
to suddenly demand the exportation of goods equivalent to the value 
of the rupees. To do so would destroy the very economy we have 
sought to strengthen. I think we are going to have to extend some 
longtime credits which will ultimately be paid in dollars. This, of 
course, will have the same effect on the Indian economy as demanding 
goods for the rupees, except that it will mean the Indians themselves 
will determine what they are to send out of the country in order to 
get the dollars. 

We also discussed with Indian officials the possibility of sending 
substantial quantities of food to India at the expense of the Indian 
Government, with payment to be made only when the goods (grains) 
were consumed. This would at least materially reduce the tremendous 
storage burden which we are now carrying in connection with all of 
our surplus commodities, and particularly in connection with wheat. 
The Indians seem to think this might be a practical move. 

They have been building substantial grain storage. By American 
standards it is terribly expensive as it involves sacking the wheat and 
storing the sacked grain in large cement warehouses, but with labor 
as cheap as it is in India and since it is possible for them to supply all 
of the materials for these warehouses without using any foreign 
exchange, it seems to make sense. Certainly, I feel that we must 
explore every possible way of reducing our own storage costs. We 
visited a number of Indian grain warehouses. I am convinced they 
can provide good storage with a minimum of waste. 

As I see it, our most fundamental problem is to see to it that our 
aid is not allowed to become something on which India will look as a 
permanent right. I think it would be helpful if we could and would 
give definite commitments for fixed periods but we should never 
assume, or let India assume, that we were obligated to make gifts. 
The Minister of Agriculture, a very able and energetic gentleman, 
says he feels that with a supply of wheat and rice to meet emergencies 
and to combat inflationary prices, he can stop American imports in 
2 years. I think he is overoptimistic but I admire his spirit. 


NEPAL-—~AN OVERPOPULATED SHANGRI-LA 


Surely, if it were uninhabited, the Katmandu Valley would rank as 
one of the most lovely spots in the world. Nepal, of which Katmandu 
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is the capital, lies just north of India and south of Tibet. The valley 
is surrounded by high mountains. To the north they are the largest 
in the world, the mighty Himalayas. Beautiful clear streams flow 
down from the mountains through the valley. The entire valley 
seems to be planted to rice, which at the time we arrived was a bright 
green. The mountains are beautifully forested. The valley is high 
enough for the air to be invigorating, yet it is far enough south so 
there is no frost, and vegetation grows the year round. The people 
are courteous and hospitable, but there are just too many of them. 
They swarm all over the surface of the ground. All of the major 
cities of Nepal are centered in this valley. 

Until 3 or 4 years ago there was no way to get into Katmandu 
except to fly or to walk. Today there is a very poor highway con- 
necting the country with India but trucks and automobiles do make 
the trip. There is absolutely no system of roads throughout the 
country. 

Katmandu, the capital city, has about 150,000 people. The streets 
are generally extremely narrow and filled not only with people but 
with sacred cows (all cows are sacred in Nepal). They stand about 
or graze on whatever is available. No one would think of harming 
these cattle. Most of the people are Buddhists, although there is a 
large segment of Hindus in the country. Some of the major Buddhist 
shrines are adjacent to Katmandu. We visited the temple of the 
China Llama, who seems to be about one step lower than the Dalai 
Llama, who fled to India from Tibet after the Chinese invasion. 
This China Llama is the head of all Nepal Buddhists. He speaks 

erfect English, and I am told he speaks probably 8 or 10 other 
anguages. 

Only recently has Nepal admitted foreigners. For more than 100 
ears the country was ruled by a family of hereditary prime ministers. 
hat was the Rana family. A few years ago the King was able to 

displace these self-appointed prime ministers. He has voluntarily 
accepted a constitutional monarchy. The people of Nepal held their 
first election this year and elected a parliament which we visited. 
Indeed, it was our privilege to present the enrolled copies of resolutions 
passed by the U.S. Congress congratulating the Nepalese Parliament 
on its organization. e were very cordially received. The Prime 
Minister and most of his Cabinet, as well as the Speaker and President 
of the Senate, all participated in the ceremonies. They seemed very 
appreciative of American interest and of the assistance the United 
States is giving them. 

The Indian Government has sought to exercise a special influence 
in Nepal, but the Nepalese look to us for leadership. They are quite 
concerned over the possibility of war between India and Communist 
China. They realize that, should war come, they will be crushed 
between the two larger countries. I was convinced that these people 
are much more realistic and practical than the Indians, and that they 
were firm in their determination to oppose communism. 

The United States is just now establishing an Embassy. Hereto- 
fore, our Ambassador to India has also been accredited to Nepal. 
We will now have a separate Ambassador at Katmandu. We have a 
foreign aid mission and a unit of the American Information Service in 
Katmandu. I was pleased with the work of our representatives here. 
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The city is filled with tremendously large old palaces. Most of 
them were built by the former prime ministers, each of whom seemed 
to feel he must build a larger palace than his predecessor. Our hotel 
occupied a part of one of these palaces and the rooms were tremendous 
in size. The largest of the palaces has been taken over by the Govern- 
ment and constitutes the one office building of the executive branch 
of the Government. The city is also literally filled with both Buddhist 
and Hindu shrines. Sometimes they are so intermingled that one 
does not know just which religion is represented. 

We had to stay a day longer than we had intended because the plane 
did not come in from India. The day was clear and bright at 
Katmandu, but there were clouds over the mountain passes. It did 
not seem probable that we would get out the next day because those 
who miss their flight one day go to the foot of the list the next day. 
The next day’s flight was fully booked. Fortunately, the King sent 
his plane, a DC-3, to Calcutta to pick up his brother. Through our 
Embassy, he invited Mr. Jones and me to ride. Indeed, he saw 
to it that every seat was filled with people who were trying. to get out. 
It was only when we got up over the clouds that we could Jook to the 
northeast and see Mount Rvatent, the highest spot in the world. 


CEYLON—AN ISLAND JUST SHORT OF PARADISE 


Congressman Jones and I landed in Ceylon just before noon, to be 
met by a representative of our Embassy who told us of the tragic 
shooting of Prime Minister Bandaranaike, just about an hour earlier. 
Our people were greatly concerned for fear there would be mobs 
blocking the streets. We were immediately rushed to the hotel but 
no incidents developed, and later that afternoon we drove around 
the city of Colombo without the slightest evidence of violence, 
although most business had been halted. 

The Ambassador had arranged a dinner at his home for us, to which 
he had invited the Minister of Agriculture and other Ceylonese officials. 
Of course, they did not attend. The shooting of the Prime Minister 
was the handiwork of a Buddhist monk who seemed to feel that since 
the Buddhists had supported him he should have suppressed all 
Christians and Moslems. About one-half of the population of Ceylon 
are Buddhists; the other one-half is divided between Christians, 
Moslems, and some Hindus. If such a brutal murder was going to 
take place, it is fortunate for the West that it was committed by a 
Buddhist rather than by a Christian. There was much speculation 
at the time that there might be a complete revolution in the Govern- 
ment. Happily, this did not take place. 

Ceylon is one of the most beautiful islands I have ever visited. 
Much of the interior consists of rather high mountains—some as high 
as 10,000 feet. It lies close to the Equator and has a completely 
tropical climate. The mountains give considerable relief from the 
heat. We drove up to Kandy, the ancient capital of Ceylon, approxi- 
mately 100 miles inland from Colombo. The University of Ceylon is 
located a few miles out of town. It has one of the finest physical 
plants of any university we saw in the East. The campus is beautiful 
and contains many really fine buildings—buildings more or less on the 
British style. While only a small percentage of the people attend 
college, those who get there are taken care of very generously by the 
Government. 
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Dr. and Mrs. D. W. (Bill) Williams, of Texas A. & M. College, live 
in a beautiful home overlooking the campus. Dr. Williams is there 
representing A. & M., which has a contract with the Ceylonese Govern- 
ment to reorganize their school of agriculture. I think he is doing an 
outstanding and worthwhile job. He is teaching the farmers the 
advantage of keeping some poultry and livestock on their small plots. 
Congressman Jones and I spent the night with the Williamses ae then 
attended the United Christian Church with them the next morning. 
Here, all of the services are conducted in English by Ceylonese. The 
native portion of the audience sits on the floor, but there are benches 
for Europeans and Americans. 

We then went to the botanical gardens, which are among the most 
beautiful in the world and which were established and maintained by 
the British for hundreds of years. Later in the day we went into the 
higher mountains where every acre is covered with tea plants. The 
tea plant is actually a camellia. The very small tender leaves are 
picked each 8 days—generally by women. They are taken into the 
tea factories where they are dried and packed. No tea is grown below 
Kandy (about 5,000 feet). 

This lower country is all covered by heavy tropical jungle except the 
valleys. All of the valleys have been cleared and terraced and are 
planted in rice, which is cultivated almost entirely by hand. Along 
the way we saw a number of elephants. The elephants are used to 
move logs and to do other heavy work and we were told that they 
would bring about $500 each. 

The next day we visited the docks where American wheat is un- 
loaded. Some of this wheat is sent as a gift and some of it is sold under 
Public Law 480. We later visited the local grain storage houses. 
We felt that both the operation at the docks and at the warehouses 
was very wasteful. Not only do the Ceylonese handle everything by 
hand in sacks, as it is done in India, but Ceylonese labor is extremely 
inefficient and the unnecessary wastage, due to carelessness in handling 
a into a substantial figure. Nor is their storage as well built as in 

ndia. 

The dockworkers of Colombo have an especially bad reputation. 
They are paid higher wages than any other workers in the country 
(about $4 per day), but they are on strike so much of the time that it is 
impossible to unload ships with any degree of assurance. To aggra- 
vate the matter, the Government, which owns the railroads, is very 
inefficient in their operations and allows freight to stack up on the 
docks. The result is that there are generally 15 or 20 ships anchored 
outside the harbor waiting to be unloaded. We were told that the 
cost of unloading at Colombo was probably greater than the total 
cost of moving the wheat from the United States. The Ceylonese 
Government pays these unloading costs, but since we are trying to help 
them improve their economy, we have a direct interest in preventing 
this wasteful procedure. 

In an effort to follow our American shipments, we visited a school 
where our gifts were used to provide a lunch. This school was in a 
very poor section of the city. We found that each student was given 
one roll made from American flour and one cup of milk produced from 
surplus American powdered milk. Apparently this was all these 
children had to eat during the da es [ am sure many of them get 


very little at home. They were, however, bright and courteous and 
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T am sure that if they have the o ppoetanity they will develop into good 
citizens. This seemed to me to be a worthwhile use of surplus com- 
modities. The children were definitely aware that the food came from 
the United States. 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA—POTENTIAL TROUBLE SPOTS 


Singapore is one of the few remaining British crown colonies in the 
Far East. Prior to World War II it was considered to be an uncon- 
ues fortress, but Japan proved that it could be conquered. To- 

ay, Singapore is a great trading city, but it has no hinterland. The 
Malay States, for which it serves as major port, have recently been 
organized into a federation which deliberately omitted Singapore. 
The reason for this omission lies in the fact that the population of 
es is overwhelmingly Chinese. 

The Chinese make up such a large part of the population of Malaya 
it was feared that by including Singapore in the federation, the Chinese 
would control the whole of the federation. While many of the Chinese 
in Singapore and Malaya are opposed to communism, the pressure of 
the Red Chinese Government is constantly growing and the people of 
Malaya have had a very unhappy experience with Communist 
terrorists. 

Singapore is not only the commercial but it is also the financial 
center of all southeast Asia. Probably most of the business still re- 
mains in British hands, but local Chinese have enjoyed an ever- 
increasing share. For instance, the most outstanding local millionaire 
is a Chinese who sells a cure-all tonic called Tiger Balm. It is ad- 
vertised all over southeast Asia and has a wide acceptance among 
many people whose religions forbid alcoholic drinks but who find 
alcoholic medicines perfectly in order. 

Most of the rubber from Malaya moves through the port of Singa- 
pore. Incidentally, the rubber companies are still establishing new 
plantations on which they are planting improved varieties of rubber 
trees which they think will for a long time compete successfully with 
synthetic rubber. Many of the new varieties will produce twice as 
much rubber as the older trees do. Since the United States provides 
the market for much of this rubber, we have rather large commercial 
interests here and we maintain a very important consulate general. 
(Of course, we have an Embassy at Kuala Lumpur.) 

Singapore is a great melting pot and offers goods from every part of 
the world for sale. I suppose that in this respect it ranks second only 
to Hong Kong. It has many modern buildings, including two very 

ood hotels. Tt even has American-type supermarkets—the only ones 

saw in Asia. Right now conditions seem very good in Singapore, 
but there is the constant fear that the Red Chinese will gain control in 
this area. 

We had to stay in Singapore longer than we had anticipated, as our 
flight to Djakarta, originally scheduled on BOAC, was canceled. We 
then made arrangements to fly on Qantas, but they were 14 hours late 
so we took off on Gruda, the Indonesian airline. About 30 minutes 
after departure we turned around and came back with engine trouble. 
We finally managed to get on Air India, which took us to Djakarta and 


on to Darwin without further incident. By then we had lost so much 
time we had no opportunity to stop over in Indonesia. We only had 
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about 1 hour at the Djakarta Airport. Here we met our Ambassador 
and several members of his staff. They gave us a briefing on condi- 
tions in Indonesia which, by any formula, are bad. 

This great country with nearly 90 million people is on the verge of 
falling under Communist control. I think we have more or less let 
them use the threat of communism to blackmail the United States 
into the acceptance of compromises to which we should never have 
been a party. Indonesia is fabulously rich and if it would devote its 
energies to developing its resources rather than spending its time 
harassing the Dutch, it could probably give its people a great many 
of the things they want. Since no one knows what foreign invest- 
ments have any security here, there is little likelihood that these 
islands will, in the near future, receive the magnitude of foreign 
capital they need. Before American or other investors are going to 
put large sums of money into capital development in any country, 
they must feel sure their property will not be confiscated or taken over 
by the government. Indonesia has a continuing record of confiscating 
foreign property—chiefly Dutch. The result is that they are not 
getting the foreign investments they need. This, in turn, has en- 
couraged the Government to grab more property. Our problem is 
to break this vicious circle. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CATTLE COUNTRY 


Three years ago Congressman Jones and I visited the sheep-growing 
areas of Australia—generally speaking, the southern half. At that 
time we landed at Perth and made our way eastward. Last October 
we visited the cattle-growing section. This time we landed at Darwin 
on the north coast. Many American boys were in Darwin during the 
war. It has the oniy good harbor for thousands of miles in either 
direction. It is a rapidly growing little city of about ten or twelve 
thousand. It is the capital of the Northern Territory. The Com- 
monwealth of Australia is composed of six States and the Territory, 
which is almost as large as Texas but has fewer people than Temple. 

We did not stay long in Darwin but caught a plane out the next 
morning for Alice Springs. After flying a thousand miles over an 
almost unpeopled country and landing a number of times at small 
villages we reached Alice Springs, which is located at almost the exact 
center of the Australian Continent. It is a town of about 4,000. 
Although there are only about 8 inches of rain a year in this area, 
there are trees of various types of eucalyptus (or gum). 

The terrain looks, at a distance, much like the mesquite country of 
west-central Texas, but it is much drier and there is practically no 

ass to be seen. However, we made a 100-mile trip out to visit the 

odd River station (we would call it a ranch). We saw a great man 
cattle along the way and they were in very good condition, although 
there certainly didn’t seem to me to be anything for them to eat. 
Most of the cattle are Shorthorns, with a substantial minority of 
Herefords. This country depends on rather deep (400 to 800 feet) 
wells for its water. They are pumped by the largest windmills I have 
ever seen. The wheels are generally 25 or 30 feet in diameter. They 
all pump into large reservoirs, either earth or cement, and feed out 
into very long cement water troughs. One of these bores, as they are 
called, with mills and troughs, costs around $12,000, but they seem 
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to be the only omenaie improvements on the stations or ranches. 
The headquarters buildings are very poor for such large operations. 

Later we drove with a Territorial stock inspector for about 850 miles 
north and east. After one gets about 300 miles north of Alice Springs 
he fete on what is known as the Barkley Tablelands, which is gen- 
erally a black soil. The soil at Alice Springs is red. The tablelands 
are covered with what is known as Mitchell grass, which grows about 
2 feet high, but which, when we were there, looked perfectly dead and 

ve the appearance of being no more nutritious than hurrah . 

ut, again, most of the cattle seemed to be in good shape, and I always 
believed that the condition of the stock was the best proof of the 
quality of the grass. 

We visited and spent the night on the King Ranch property, known 
as Brunette Downs. This spread includes about 3% million acres 
and is said to be second in size only to Alexandria Downs. Alex- 
andria Downs covers about 5 million acres. Last year they suffered 
a terrible drought and Brunette Downs alone lost 25,000 head of 
cattle from starvation. The cattle were too weak to drive out and 
there was no way of getting feed to them. They still drive cattle 
by the trail to the railroad in this country. We passed one herd of 
1,250 that had been on the road about 3 months (600 miles) and 
still had about 450 miles more to go to the railroad at Mount Isa, 
Queensland. The cattle were getting in very poor condition and I 
doubt very much that they were able to make the rest of the trip. 
The Government reserves strips of land 1 mile wide for these trail 
drives and establishes holding areas 10 miles square with bores about 
every 18 miles. 

The land in the Northern Territory is all owned by the Common- 
wealth Government. Individuals cannot get fee simple title. In- 
stead they get a 50-year lease at a very low figure. Much of this 
land runs only one animal unit to 160 acres, but much of that same 
land is leased for as little as 2 shillings 6 pence (about 25 cents) per 
section per year. This, of course, means that a rancher is paying 
only about 6 cents a year to graze a cow. Even though their cattle 

rices are not much more than half the amount they are here, that 
is fantastically cheap grass. 

The cattle are driven either north to Darwin where some are shipped 
by boat around to Queensland where they are fed on forage and 
molasses, or east to Mount Isa to the railroad leading to the east 
coast, or around to Adelaide in South Australia. There is, of course, 
no local market in the territory and there are no packing facilities. 


AUSTRALIA—-THREE AGRICULTURAL MIRACLES 


We saw three agricultural miracles in Australia. Possibly the 
least dramatic but most far reaching was the development of Medi- 
terranean or, as it is locally known, subterranean clover. Geologically, 
Australia is the oldest of the continents. Most of its soils are very 
poor and need trace minerals. Subterranean clover can be planted 
over vast areas and it will, in the course of 2 or 3 years, make the 
land which was otherwise sterile become quite productive. We saw 
wheat which followed subterranean clover making 25 or 30 bushels 
to the acre, whereas on adjoining fields where there had been no 
clover, wheat was not worth cutting. 
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But clover does far more than condition the soil. It provides a 
very important source of forage. I think I can best describe it as— 
a kind of cross between our common burclover and peanuts. The 
plant looks much like burclover and grows through the cool season 
much as our burclover does, but when it blooms it sets a peg into 
the ground just as the peanut plant does. From this peg there is 
produced a bur much lke burclover, but underground (hence the 
name subterranean). We visited a sheep station just as the clover 
was dying. The rancher said his sheep would keep fat for the next 
3 months on the burs which they would get out of the ground. Of. 
course, he hoped he would have rain within the 3 months. 

The second miracle we observed was the eradication of rabbits. 
Fifty years ago the whole continent was overrun with rabbits which 
had been imported from Europe. Even under the best of conditions, | 
forage is scarce in Australia. These rabbits were eating so much 
that the basic sheep industry was seriously threatened. The Com- 
monwealth Government and the States built many thousands of 
miles of so-called rabbitproof fences. These fences were intended to 
stop the western movement of the rabbits but they never did. On 
our recent trip we did not see a rabbit in all of Australia except in 
the Sydney Zoo. They have been eliminated by the use of myxoma- 
tosis, a disease which apparently affects only rabbits. Australian 
scientists captured rabbits, inoculated them with the disease, and 
turned them back on the range where they, in turn, inoculated other 
rabbits until the entire pest has been wiped out. 

Of comparable interest, although not involving as large an area, has 
been the elimination of prickly pear. The prickly pear was also 
imported into Australia (probably from South Africa). It found 
conditions to its liking and it spread tremendously. It was especially 
bad in Queensland. We drove over a pasture where the owner said 
25 years ago you could not drive a car, ride a horse, or even walk 
because of the prickly pears. Millions of acres were covered, including 
some of the best grassland of the continent. 

Of course, there were a few in Australia, as there are in Texas, who 
wanted to keep the pear in order to burn it and feed the cattle. In 
this way, just as in south Texas, they were able to keep a few cattle 
from dying but they never could develop a cattle industry of any 
magnitude. Fortunately, these defenders of the prickly pear were 
in the minority and the Government imported a wasplike insect 
known as Cactobastic which eats only cactus. It has so completely 
eliminated the prickly pears that the Australian scientists are now 
fearful that there is nothing left on which the Cactobastic can live 
and that when it dies out the pears may return. 

There is very little irrigation in Australia, although almost every 
art of the continent Pace irrigation. This is because there is very 
ittle water available for irrigation. There are no high mountains. 

Indeed, the only mountains on the continent which produce any 
appreciable surplus water are found in the southeast. Here the 

vernment is developing what they call the Snowy Mountain 
roject, which will provide some irrigation water down the Murray 
iver. Already there is some irrigation along the lower Murray 


and there are relatively large artesian water areas in parts of Australia, 
but rman | the water supply is not great enough to support 
irrigation very lo e 


ng and much o available water is salty. 


Probably the most remarkable feature of the Australian landscape is 
the presence of the gum trees. There are dozens of different varieties of 
ep. Throughout much of the country they are the only type of tree. 

any of them are very drought resistant in the south, particularly 
in the State of Tasmania, where it gets severely cold, they are resistant 
to freezing weather. I am convinced there are species which 
would be adaptable in central and west Texas. Other t of gum 
trees have been transplanted to California, Mexico, South America, 
and Africa, where they have attained very great economic importance. 


AGRICULTURAL CONFLICTS 


There is no doubt but that the Australians are among our v: 
finest and most understanding friends. They have the same racial, 
cultural, and legal background we have, but their products ofttimes 
come in conflict with ours. Wool is their greatest export and the 
United States, next to Great Britain, their best customer. Australia 
can produce and sell wool much cheaper than we can. Very naturally 
our pecerowes have long clamored for protection against Australian 
wool. 

We have a tariff but Australian wool pays the tariff and still moves 
into this country. Torun the tariff any higher would unduly penalize 
the great masses of the American people who buy woolen fabrics and 
it would probably result in a substitution of a great deal more synthetic 
fibers for wool. I think we have wisely refused to increase the tariff 
and have compensated our wool producers through direct production 
payments. 

Although the Australian sheep industry is based on wool production, 

they very naturally produce a substantial amount of mutton for. ex- 
rt. istorically, very little mutton or lamb is moved into the 
United States, but recently some California interests have been moy- 
ing live lambs by ship to California. This does not seem to me to be 
an economical movement. Feeding costs are too great and the death 
rate is too high, but this lamb movement has greatly disturbed our 
lamb producers. While I do not think this movement of live lambs is 
significant, we unquestionably will see continued competition from 
Australian and New Zealand lamb in one form or another. 

In the last 2 or 3 years the high American prices of cattle hav 
resulted in the movement of considerable quantities of hamburger 
meat from Australia to the United States. Australia simply does not 
produce the kind of finished beef our people want and until she can 
develop a feed grain industry of far greater magnitude than she has 
at the present time, she is not gomg to produce this kind of: beef. 
I think most Australian cowmen recognize that the present movement 
is a temporary thing which cannot last when the price of cattle goes 
down. 

Wheat is the second largest item in Australian agriculture. Here 
owe are presently hurting the Australians—not, of course, by direct 
exports to Australia but by our “soft currency”’ sales, particularly to 
India. A few years ago India bought 30 million bushels of Australian 
wheat. Last year she bought less than.1 million bushels. Although 
-the Indians very vehemently insist: that they would, buy no more 
Australian wheat even if we stopped ail of our foreign aid and Public 
‘Law 480 exportations, I think it is:very clear that they would. They 
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would, of course, find it necessary to slow down their 5-year develop- 
ment program but they would simply have to use their foreign ex- 


change to buy wheat, and Australia is their logical supplier in the 


absence of special credit deals such as we have been making. 

Australia does buy American cotton and American manufactured 

— Indeed she spends every dollar which her exports to the United 
tates earn for American goods and would unquestionably buy far 

more of our goods if she could earn more dollars by selling us more of 

her own products. 

In recent years Australia has developed considerable copper pro- 
duction, much of which is owned by erican interests. She has 
naturally looked to the United States for a market for her copper, 
but there again we find American copper producers protesting against 
the importation of all foreign copper. 

Australia’s greatest import need, like that of a great many other 
countries, is petroleum but she can’t buy this from the United States 
because our prices are so much higher than the price of Middle Eastern 
oil, which is, as we all know, selling in our own domestic market. 

Were the Australians not as reasonable and understanding as they 
are, global economics might well cause serious friction between the 
United States and Australia. I think it is to the credit of both peoples 
that relations have remained as good as they have. 

On the military side, Australia is the only force with enough strength 
to be effective in maintaining the peace in the South Pacific. At the 
risk of being called an imperialist, | would like to see Australia annex 
all of the Pacific south of the Equator and the United States take 
over all of the islands north of the Equator. (As I have heretofore 
said, I would make these islands a part of the State of Hawaii.) 

Just now the real problem for Australia is to hold back the — 
tion pressure from Indonesia. If the Indonesians ever get a im d on 
the island of New Guinea (the eastern two-thirds of which is now 
Australian territory), they will be in a position to pour into the empty 
spaces of Australia itself, and that continent will become Asiatic 
rather than remain European. 

The United States has a big stake in maintaining a strong and 
friendly Australia. Of course, it is equally important to Australia to 
maintain the frieadship of the United States. The Australians ask 
no aid—only a chance to trade with us. 


THE AUSTRALIAN PEOPLE 


The Australian people are almost 100 percent European stock. The 
native population was never large and today it is significant in only a 
few and very small areas. Australia long ago realized the danger of 
Asiatic immigration and has pretty well avoided the buildup of Chinese 
cities like Singapore. She has also refused to import Indian labor, as 
was done in South Africa and in Fiji, with the creation of problems 
that are yet to be solved. The Australians have strong ties with the 
British, but they have distinct differences. In many respects they 
remind me of the people of our own Southwest but again there are 
great differences. Australians cannot be called lazy but they have 
surely developed a system which does not include the amount of work 
that is common in this country. 

It must be remembered that Australia, although a pioneer land with 
a total population about equal to that of the State of Texas, is at the 
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same time a country-of large cities. Sydney is almost four times as 
large as Dallas. elbourne is considerably larger than metropolitan 
Houston, while Brisbane and Adelaide are each equal in size to the 
combined population of Fort Worth and San Antonio. 

The Australian cities are basically cities of homeowners. Even in 
Sydney there are practically no large apartment buildings but there 
are many miles of relatively small homes. Organized labor has been 
and still is very powerful in Australia and for a long time controlled 
the Government. 

Although farmers and ranchmen apparently work very much as they 
do all over the world—by the season rather than by the clock—the 
Australian towns, even the small rural communities, simply do not 
start to work early or stay open late. It is almost impossible to get 
breakfast in a rural hotel before 8 o’clock and they probably will quit 
serving supper by 7 (in most small places the hotel is the wad place to 
eat). Australian hotels have a long way to go to reach our standards, 
even in our smaller communities. Generally they are built and main- 
tained primarily because this is the only way of getting a license to sell 
beer and liquor. In most communities the breweries own a large 
number of the hotels. The Australians drink a tremendous amount of 
beer but we saw very little drunkenness. Most places of business close 
all day Saturday, as well as Sunday, and in parts of Australia— 
particularly in Tasmania—everyone turns out for bowling on the green 
on Saturday afternoon. 

In years past the Australian Government adopted a great many 
ultraliberal policies. It is more conservative today. The railroads 
are all publicly owned—most of them by the States—and the service 
is atrocious. No State has a railroad gage which corresponds to that 
of its neighbor. The result is that there cannot be any through 
traffic. Just this year the Commonwealth Government is beginning 
a program to try to establish a uniform railroad gage. In the past it 
has been cheaper to ship goods from Liverpool to Perth than it has to 
ship them from Melbourne. The Commonwealth Government owns 
one of the major airlines but there are a number of privately owned 
airlines and air service is good throughout the country. Qantas, 
Australia’s oversea carrier, provides an around-the-world service. 
Mr. Jones and I flew this line back from Sydney to San Francisco. 
They are equipped with Boeing 707 jets and give as fine service as I 
have found anywhere in the world. 

Indeed, we left Sydney at 12:30 one afternoon and were in San 
Francisco at 1:10 the same day (according to the calendar). Since we 
crossed the International Date Line, this was actually a trip of 24 
hours and 40 minutes, including two 2-hour stops, one in Fiji and one in 
Hawaii. We had planned to spend 24 hours in Fiji but as we ap- 

roached the end of a journey as long as we had taken, we began to 
feel there were so many things requiring our attention at home that 
we abandoned the idea of making the Fiji stop. We did, however, 
reach Fiji early enough in the evening to see something of the cane- 
fields which provide most of the income for that South Sea island. 

Our stop in the 50th State was between 3 and 5 in the morning and 
obviously we had no opportunity for any visits. After a wait of about 
3 hours in San Francisco, we were able to catch a plane to Dallas, 
where Mrs. Poage met me and we drove on home that night. 
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